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Preface 



The essays included in this volume were written between 1985 and 2010. They 
are based on three decades of ethnographic research in the Sultanate of Yogyakarta 
and other regions of the Indonesian island of Java and on close readings of con- 
temporary and historical Indonesian Islamic texts. Versions of all but two have 
been published previously. Those which have appeared previously have been greatly 
revised and expanded to reflect, and attempt to explain, the ways in which Javanese 
and Indonesian religions, cultures and societies have changed since I first came to 
Yogyakarta, and in response to more recent scholarship. They also reflect the devel- 
opment my own theoretical interests in nationalisms and problems of religion and 
violence. Many are nearly double the length of the originals. I have also included 
occasional references to others parts of Muslim Southeast Asia I have had to oppor- 
tunity to visit over the years, especially Jakarta, East Java, Lombok and Sumatra 
in Indonesia as well as Malaysia and Singapore. All are informed by comparisons 
with other lived and mediated Islams and by Pan-Islamic Arabic textual traditions 
that have shaped the development of Javanese and Indonesian Islams. 1 

All of these essays are products of a research program that commenced in the 
late 1970s with a study of the local Islams of the Yogyakarta Kraton (palace) and 
the kampung (named residential quarters) surrounding it that resulted in my first 
book: Islam in Java: Normative Piety and Mysticism in the Sultanate of Yogyakarta. 
With interludes that have taken me to Burma and Singapore, I have continued to 
visit Yogyakarta, the Kraton and the kampung for more than 30 years. The young 
children who crowded around me yelling “Hello mister!” nearly every morning as 
I left home, now have children of their own, who greet me in much the same way. 
Friends of my own age are now grandparents. Many of my elderly teachers, from 
whom I learned most of what I know about Java and Islam, have now, as Indonesians 
often put it, “Returned home to the mercy of God.” I can now only bring flowers and 
incense to their final resting places and continue to ask their blessing and guidance, 
in keeping with the most Javanese and most Muslim tradition of ziyarah. Others, 



l l use the term mediated rather than print Islam because developments in electronic Communica- 
tions media ranging from audio cassettes, which have been popular since the 1970s, to DVDs and 
the Internet have rendered the former obsolete. 
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whose views of this life and the next were shaped by modemist Islamic currents 
that swept Indonesia and much of the rest of the Muslim World in the twentieth 
century, would not have approved of what they believed to be among the “non- 
Islamic” elements of Javanese and other Muslim cultures. While respecting their 
sometimes explicitly stated requests that I not visit their graves, which are in many 
cases unmarked, I hold their memories in equal regard. 

While I have returned to Yogyakarta, the Kraton and the kampung more times 
than I can now recall, my interests in religions as constantly emerging cultural Sys- 
tems and the course of Javanese and Indonesian history have led to shifts in the 
geographic and social locations of my research. During the final years of the New 
Order and the early days of the Reformation Era I found myself in the Indonesian 
Capital Jakarta, almost as often as in Yogyakarta. During those years I found myself 
almost as often in the crowed streets of Jakarta as in the narrow alleyways of 
Yogyakarta kampung. Even after returning to Yogyakarta for an extended and indef- 
inite time in 2008, 1 find myself sitting in chairs in offices and classrooms as often as 
I do on the floors of mosques and small houses. Indonesian politics at the end of the 
twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first led me to become increasing 
interested in the life of the Muslim World ’s youngest and largest democracy. In addi- 
tion to Yogyakarta princes I now count Indonesian religious, political and academic 
figures as friends and research partners. It has been a privilege to be in the com- 
pany of Javanese Sultans and Indonesian Presidents and every bit as much to have 
shared the company of Javanese and other Indonesian wong cilik (common people) 
in their homes and mosques and the warung (food stalls) that crowd the streets of 
cities and in the villages that surround them. When I first began my intellectual and 
personal j ourney into the worlds of Java, Indonesia and Islam, I could not have antic- 
ipated these developments. But that is why ethnography is never boring and always 
challenging. In the 1970s none could have foreseen that after having had only two 
presidents between 1945 and 1998, Indonesia would have four between 1998 and 
2008 and that Sultan Hamengkubuwana X would be twice nominated for the office 
of President of Indonesia, or that just as it had been the “Mother City” of the struggle 
for independence in the 1940s, that Yogyakarta would become the “Mother City” 
of the democratic revolution of the 1990s. It was not difficult to expect that when 
this change came that many Javanese would interpret it in terms of local, religiously 
based, concepts of authority and power. None could have predicted that of these four 
presidents the first would be an eccentric Islamic Modernist technocrat, the second 
one of the nation’s most prominent and charismatic conservative Islamic scholars, 
the third the daughter and heir apparent to the charisma of Indonesia’ s first president 
Sukamo, and the fourth a decidedly uncharismatic, secularist retired army general 
with the unusual habit of singing in his own campaign commercials. But then while 
Anthropology, Religious Studies and other Human Sciences are explanatory, they 
are predictive only in the sense of pointing to possibilities. Human agency and cre- 
ativity are such that more precise predictions are impossible. This is again, what 
makes ethnography exciting, especially in times of change. 

Despite these shifts in focus, the question I ask myself today is the same as it 
was when I first arrived in Yogyakarta on a May morning in 1977, that is: “How 
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is Islam understood and lived in Java?” though now I am increasingly interested in 
how Java and Indonesia are conceptual categories as much as they are geographic 
and political entities, how each informs and shapes the other and how this interac- 
tion influences the understanding and experience of Islam among people who find 
themselves inhabiting both worlds simultaneously. It is in sense ironic that I write 
these words sitting in an office at Gajah Mada University in Yogyakarta which is 
located in the northem portion of the city in an area that in many respects is more 
Indonesia than Java, but whose original campus was located in an audience hall in 
the northern portion of the Kraton. 



Yogyakarta, Indonesia Mark Woodward 

May 2, 2010 
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Chapter 1 

Yogyakarta: Religion, Culture and Nationality 



We the President ofthe Republic of Indonesia confirm Ingkang Sinuwan Kanjeng 
Sultan Hamengkubuwana Senopati Ing Nagala Abdurrakhman Sayidin 
Panatagama Kalifatull ingkang Kaping IX of Ngayogyakarta Hadiningrat in his 
position in the beliefthat he will devote all ofhis thoughts, energy, spirit and 
deeds to the establishment of tranquility ( keselamatan ) to the region of Yogyakarta 
as a territory ofthe Republic of Indonesia. 

Jakarta, August 19, 1945 
President of the Republic of Indonesia 
Soekarno 

We Sultan Hamengku Buwono IX ofthe nation ofNgajogjokarto Hadiningrat 
proclaim: 

L That the nation ofNgajogjokarto Hadiningrat is a special region ofthe nation 
ofthe Republic of Indonesia with the attributes ofa kingdom. 

2. That We, as head ofthe region, hold all powers internal to the nation of 
Ngajogjokarta Hadiningrat and therefore, in light ofcurrent conditions, all 
matters of government, from this timeforward, are in Our hands and we retain all 
other powers. 

3. That relationships between Ngajogjokarto Hadiningrat and the Central 
government ofthe Republic of Indonesia are direct and that We are responsible 
for Our nation directly to the President ofthe Republic of Indonesia. We command 
all inhabitants of Ngajogjokarta Hadiningrat act in accordance with Our 
proclamation. 

Nga Jogjokarto Hadiningrat 
28 Pasa, Ehe, 1878 
(5 September, 1945) 
Hamengku Buwono 

This exchange of letters, or from a Yogyakarta perspective, diplomatic notes, 
between Indonesia’ s first President Soekarno and Sultan Hamengkubuwana IX set 
the tone for relationships between the Sultanate of Yogyakarta and the Republic of 
Indonesia. President Soekarno’s note was sent two days after he and Vice President 
Mohammad Hatta declared Indonesia’ s independence from the Netherlands . 1 The 



Soekarno and Hatta were complimentary opposites. Soekarno was the consummate revolutionary. 
He was flamboyant, charismatic and a spell binding orator. Hatta was a brilliant, cool headed 
rationalist. Hamengkubuwana IX was a flamboyant, highly charismatic, cool headed rationalist. 
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